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PEOCEDINGS FOE 1916 Xxix 



MEETING OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION 

The twenty-second annual meeting of the Centeal 
Division of the Modeen Language Association of 
Ameeica was held at Chicago, Illinois, under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago and of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, December 27, 28, 29, 1916. 

The sessions wer held in the assembly rooms of the Fort 
Dearborn Hotel, Van Buren and La Salle Streets, Chi- 
cago ; in the Reynolds Club, University of Chicago ; and iji 
Northwestern University Law Bilding, Lake and Dear- 
born Streets, Chicago. The Chairman of the Division, 
Professor William Henry Hulme, of Western Reserve 
University, presided. 

The attendance at the meeting was large. The register 
shoed the names of 240 delegates and visitors. The 
attendance at the luncheon at the University of Chicago 
was given as 182, at the smoker 179, and at the luncheon 
given by Northwestern University 165. The foUoing in- 
stitutions wer represented by three or more persons: Uni- 
versity of Chicago 37, University of Illinois 19, Univer- 
sity of Indiana 6, University of Iowa 7, University of 
Kansas 5, Lewis Institute (Chicago) 3, University of 
Michigan 6, University of Minnesota 9, University of 
Nebraska 3, Northwestern University 15, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 3, University of Texas 3, Vanderbilt University 
3, University of Wisconsin 29. 

Every member on the program, with one exception, was 
able to be present and read his paper. 

The Executiv Committee of the Division held its annual 
meeting December 27 at 11 a. m. and prepared its report, 
which was acted on at the final business session. 
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The foUoing local committees wer in charge of the 
arrangements: University of Chicago, Professors T. A. 
Jenkins, Percy H. Boynton, and Charles Goettsch ; North- 
western University, Professors E. P. Baillot, J. T. Hat- 
field, E. S. Crane. 

FIRST SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 

Indian Room, Fort Dearborn Hotel 

The meeting was cald to order at 2 p. m. 

The Secretary of the Division, Professor B. E. Young, 
of Vanderbilt University, presented a brief report, re- 
viewing the work of the year. Discussing plans for the 
future, he red suggestions from Secretary Howard regard- 
ing ways and means of increasing the membership and 
revenues of the Association, and urged the cooperation of 
all members. The report was approved. 

The Chairman stated that he wud announce the com- 
mittees on Thursday morning. 

The Chairman gave notis that all meetings wud be 
opend on time and that readers of papers wud be held 
strictly to time allotments. 

Professor T. A. Jenkins, of the University of Chicago, 
made announcements for the local committees on enter- 
tainment. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

1. " Historical Poetry of the Hundred Tears' War." 
By Professor Henry Eaymond Brush, of the University 
of North Dakota. 

[Froisaart mentions the work of variua jongleurs in connection 
with events with which he is concernd. Of these poems there exists 
no complete list. Some ar found only in manuscript form. This 
paper listed and summarized this material, so far as discoverd, also 
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cald attention to interesting popular misconceptions whict the poems 
reveal. — Fifteen minutes.] 

2. " The Ballads of ' Schir Ginkertoun ' and ' Schir 

Andro Wode.'" By Professor Charles Read Baskervill, 

of the University of Chicago. 

[" Gynkertoun," which Lyndsay (Complaynt, 1529) cald the 
favorit tune of James V., was probably the air for the ballad of 
" Schir Ginkertoun " preservd in Schir Oinkertounis Ga/rla/nd, 
(1780). Internal evidence indicates that this ballad ia very old, for 
in it is found conventional fraseology of the old traditional ballads, 
and its opening seems to reflect the aubades. The garland contains 
another ballad cald " Schir Andro Wode : His Battell wi Schir Stevin 
Bull," which records a sea battle of 1490 between the Scotch and 
English, perhaps a Scotch counterpart of the famous " Sir Andrew 
Barton." — Twenty minutes.} 

3. " Cervantes in Germany." By Professor Oscar 

Burkhard, of the University of Minnesota. 

[This paper was offerd as a tribute to the memory of Cervantes. 
It aimd to review the history of the erly introduction of Cervantes' 
works into Germany, with special reference to his novelas exem- 
plares. — Ten minutes.] 

4. " Claramonte's Deste Agua no hehere and Lope's 

Estrella de Bevilla." By Professor Edgar S. Ingraham, 

of Ohio State University. 

[In his introduction to Lope's Midico de su honra Menfindez y 
Pelayo says that Claramonte's Deste Agua no heher4 is a patchwork 
of three comedias of Lope and El Burlador de Sevilla. Deste Agua 
has little or nothing in common with these plays, but has a number 
of points in common with the Estrella de Sevilla. Is there any 
possibility that Lope was acquainted with Claramonte's work? — 
Fifteen minutes.'] 

5. " Poe and the Critic : The first English publication 

of The Raven." By Dr. Lewis Chase, of the University 

of Wisconsin. 

[This paper was intended as a chapter of a history of British opin- 
ion of Poe. The colums of this obscure jurnal hav been searcht, it is 
believd for the first time, for its contemporary references to Poe, 
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which ar here recorded. The chief discovery is the story and text 
of the first English publication of The Raven. — Fifteen mimites.] 

6. " The Beginnings of Poetry." By Professor Louise 
Pound, of the University of Nebraska. 

[The hypothesis of " communal " authorship and ownership of 
primitiv song and the assumption that the ballad is the " primitiv 
literary form " wer examind in the light of evidence now available 
in scientific studies of the songs of primitiv tribes, especially the 
songs of the North American Indians. — Twenty minutes.} 

This paper was discust by Professors George Moray 
Miller, of Wabash College, Albert Harris Tolman, of the 
University of Chicago, Hugh A. Smith, of the University 
of Wisconsin, and George Pullen Jackson, of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 

7. " Goethe and Marlowe." By Professor Otto Heller, 
of Washington University. 

[A comparison of " Faust " and " The Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus." A number of unnoticed similarities between the versions 
wer adduced and the critical question of direct influence of Mar- 
lowe's tragedy upon Goethe was reopend. In the light of the new 
evidence, the hypothesis was advanced that, contrary to existing 
scolarly opinion, Goethe was familiar with the first dramatic version 
of the theme. — Fifteen minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors Alexander E. 
Hohlfeld, of the University of Wisconsin, James Taft 
Hatfield, of Northwestern University, and the author. 

At eight o'clock in the evening of Wednesday, December 
21, the members of the Association assembled in the audi- 
torium of the Fort Dearborn Hotel, to hear the address of 
the Chairman of the Division, Professor William Henry 
Hulme, of Western Reserve University, upon the subject, 
" Scolarship as a Bond of International Union." After 
this address there was an informal reception, in which the 
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officers of the Division, the members of the local com- 
mittees, and their wives, assisted in receiving. 

SECOND SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 

University of Chicago, Reynolds Club 

The session began at 9.30 a. m. 

The Secretary red the proposed articles of agreement 
between the Modern Language Association of America and 
the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast and the 
resolutions thereto pertaining, with the explanatory memo- 
randa of Secretary Howard. This presentation was for 
the information of members, and action upon the mesure 
was not taken up until the business meeting of the fol- 
loing day. 

The Chairman appointed the folloing committees: 

To nominate officers : Professors A. K. Hohlf eld, T. A. 
Jenkins, A. C. L. Brown, J. F. Eoyster, Kenneth Mc- 
Kenzie. 

On place of meeting: Professors Karl Young, Otto 
Heller, E. P. Jameson. 

On resolutions: Professors Edwin Mims, Colbert 
Searles, Ernst Voss. 

The Chairman recognized Professor Carl Schlenker, of 
the University of Minnesota, who presented a plan for the 
establishment of a modern language scolarship society 
under the auspices of the Division. Professor Colbert 
Searles, of the same faculty, and Professor Hugh Allison 
Smith, of the University of Wisconsin, discust this pro- 
posal. Upon motion, the matter was referd to the folloing 
committee: Professors Carl Schlenker, E. P. Baillot, Lou- 
ise Pound, B. J. Vos, H. A. Smith. 
11 
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Professor Alexander K. Hohlfeld, of the University of 
"Wisconsin, presented, as chairman, the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Collegiate Training of Teachers of Modern 
Foren Languages, summarizing the voluminus findings of 
the committee in a brief statement, and filing the report 
for publication. Professor Hohlfeld's statement was 
identical with that made in his name at Princeton by Pro- 
fessor Kayser (cf. supra, p. xi). 

Upon the motion of Professor William Albert Nitze, 
of the University of Chicago, the report was accepted and 
the committee congratulated upon its work. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

8. " From Don Garcie to Le Misanthrope." By Pro- 
fessor Casimir Zdanowicz, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[Lines of Le Misanthrope alredy to be found in Don Oarcie, ritten 
before Moli&re's marriage, hav been used to disprove apparent refer- 
ences in the former to the author's own domestic relations. This 
paper attempted to sho this argiunent not valid and to trace a grad- 
ual change in the author's point of view. — Fifteen minutes.] 

9. "A New Version of the Peregrinus." By Professor 
Karl Young, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[The Peregrinua was a liturgical play presented on Easter Monday. 
Some six versions of this play hav alredy been publisht. The impub- 
lisht version under consideration is more comprehensiv in content 
than any of those publisht hitherto. — Ten minutes.'] 

10. " The Value of the Old English Kitten Record as 
Linguistic Evidence." By Professor James Pinch Eoyster, 
of the University of Texas. 

[Too scant consideration has been given the unrecorded colloquial 
speech of the Old English period as a source from which words and 
constructions that appear in ritten form first in Middle English ar to 
be derived. Filological dependence upon the formal literature of the 
nineteenth century wud lead to many false judgments concerning the 
nature <yt the language of the last century. — Fifteen minutes.] 
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11. " Anthero de Quental, a victim of le mal du 
siecle." By Professor E. W. Olmsted, of the University 
of Minnesota. 

[Like Vigny, Quental was of an aristocratic and intellectual fam- 
ily. His inherited predisposition toward self-analysis, filosofy, mys- 
ticism, and asceticism. His sympatliy with humanity caused him to 
renounce his fortune and go to Paris to share the lot of the unprivi- 
leged. Tliere he found life no less grave a problem on the lower social 
levels. His heltli became impaird; the mal du siecle overwhelmed 
liim; and he sought escape by suicide. His pessimism the result of 
the folloing fases: an attempt to solv the riddle of the universe; a 
protest against a cruel God; a final acceptance of this sorry God as 
one of man's creation. This paper traced in the poetic worlc of this 
Portuguese the development of this fllosofy of life. — Fifteen minutes.'] 

12. " Traces of the Wars of Liberation in the Second 
Part of Goethe's Faust." By Professor Julius Goebel, of 
the University of Illinois. 

[A satisfactory interpretation of the episode containd in 11. 9419- 
9481 of Faust II has not been offerd by commentators. This paper 
attempted to sho by documentary proof and inner evidence that the 
lines in question originated in 1813 and reflect Goethe's much- 
disputed patriotic attitude during the wars of liberation. — Twenty 
minutes.] 

This paper was discust by Professors A. E. Hohlfeld, 
of the University of Wisconsin, Starr Willard Cutting, of 
the University of Chicago, and the author. 

13. "Sources of Kivas' El moro exposito: Some Sug- 
gestions of Sir Walter Scott." By Professor Arthur L. 
Owen, of the University of Kansas. 

[Tho his subject is the celebrated legend of the Siete Infantes de 
Lara, Eivas has slight recourse to the Ballads or to the Crimea 
general, taking his material largely from later plays by Lope and 
others, and supplying details from imagination. Suggestions of 
Scott's Ivanhoe appear in the tournament scenes; some parallel pas- 
sages. — Fifteen minutes.] 

The members of the Association and visitors wer enter- 
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taind at luncheon at twelv thirty o'clock Thursday by the 
University of Chicago in Hutchinson Commons. 

THIRD SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 

This session was devoted to three departmental meet- 
ings, representing the English, Germanic, and Komance 
languages and literatures. Subjects of importance to the 
advancement of instruction constituted the program of the 
respectiv sections. A definit sequence of work from year 
to year wil be attempted in these meetings. All the ses- 
sions wer held in Reynolds Club, University of Chicago, 
at 2 p. m. 

English 

Chairman — Professor Edwin Mims, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

14. "Ereshman English Once More." By Professor 
Frederick A. Manchester, of the University of Wisconsin. 

The discussion was led by Professor J. M. Thomas, of 
the University of Minnesota. Others who spoke wer Pro- 
fessors E. A. Law, of the University of Texas, G. M. 
Miller, of Wabash College, and Karl Young, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The Chairman appointed the foUoing committee on the 
standard course in first-year English: Professors Man- 
chester, Thomas, and E. W. Scott, of the University of 
Illinois. 

Geemanic Languages 

Chairman — ^Professor Otto Heller, of Washington Uni- 
versity. 

15. " Some Questions in Eegard to Graduate Work in 
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German." By Professor Edward Henry Lauer, of the 

State University of Iowa. 

[A compilation of statistics from seven leading institutions of the 
Middle West, shoed that less than one per cent, of students who enter 
the beginning German courses in the university, elect German as 
their major subject. This field is, then, neglected in our efforts to 
develop advanced students. It can be cultivated, if we arrange our 
college work with that end in view. Such an arrangement wud aim 
to develop advanced students on the basis of university training 
only. It wud not do violence to the proper correlation of high school 
and college work, and it wud not interfere with the adequate prepara- 
tion for secondary school teaching. A curriculum of such nature was 
suggested.] 

The paper was discust by Professor B. J. Vos, of Indi- 
ana University. 

16. " Translation in the Classroom." By Professor 

Bayard Quincy Morgan, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[Translation in the classroom. Success of the direct method. 
Danger of going to extremes. Merits of translation as a disciplinary, 
literary, esthetic, and practical exercise. We shud be slo to abolish 
it wholly from the classroom.] 

The discussion was opend by Professor James Taft 
Hatfield. 

17. " Die Technik der direkten Methode." By Pro- 
fessor A. Kenngott, State jSTormal School, La Crosse, Wis. 

The folloing points wer emfasized: 

[ ( 1 ) A good practical foundation is essential. Both vocabulary 
and grammar shud be taught in the new language and without the 
aid of translation, as the term " Direct Method " indicates — ^meaning 
tliat it alms to connect directly and without any intermediary values 
the foren word with the mind picture of what it represents. If the 
pupils once find out that the English equivalent is given in addition 
to the explanation in the new language, they will pay but little 
attention to the latter. 

(2) The pupils' vocabulary must be bilt up gradually, syste- 
matically, and very cautiously ; one tiling must gro out of the other 
in a natural, easy way, so that they will not be confused. 

(3) The grammar-translation method givs too much grammar 
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which the pupils cannot digest. Grammar is a means to an end; 
it must be a help to the pupils, not a handicap. Our High School 
pupils ar no fllologists — they ar in school to learn a new language, 
not an overwhelming mass of grammatical rules and exceptions of a 
new language. 

Grammar is very important and necessary, but it must be practical 
grammar, closely connected with the work, not theoretical grammar. 
Grammatical rules shud not be given as such by the teacher, but the 
pupils shud be led to discover themselvs the often recurring regulari- 
ties which make the rules. 

(4) Many Universities and Normal Schools do not prepare the 
prospectiv teachers to teach. Tliey giv out teachers' certificates and 
diplomas, but do not train in special methodology. The study of lit- 
erature and filology alone does not make successful teachers. 

(5) Above everything else, tlie sphere of interest of the pupils 
must be considerd. The work must not be made too easy, but it 
must be made interesting. 

(6) Tlie Direct Method, in sharp contrast with the monotony of 
the translation method, offers wonderful resources for word explana- 
tion, a welth of stimulating variety. It brings real life into the 
teaching of a living language, borroing from all the provinces of 
human activity.] 

18. " The Correlation of Scandinavian Courses with 

the Work of Other Departments." By Professor George 

T. Flom, of the University of Illinois. 

[The speaker emfasized the close relationship between a group of 
Scandinavian courses and certain courses in English and German, and 
urged a more dciinit correlation of these in the presentation of the 
subject to students than has been the practis hitherto. The reader 
urged especially the desirability of some form of cooperation in the 
elementary language courses in Norwegian and Swedish and English 
freshman and sofomore work with Scandinavian students coming from 
homes where Scandinavian is spoken. The motliod of instruction in 
the Scandinavian language for the ends of such correlation was 
briefly outlined.] 

Romance Languages 

Chairman — Professor Colbert Searles, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Secretary — Professor David Hobart Carnahan, of the 
University of Illinois. 
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Professor W. A. Nitze explaind the organization and 
plan of the new Modem Language Journal, and made a 
request on behalf of the editors for articles of the foUoing 
nature : 1. Problems of the class-room, and their solution. 
2. Expository articles, dealing with new methods. 3. Re- 
views of books, and other critical articles. 

Professor Thomas E. Oliver, of the University of Illi- 
nois, on behalf of the committee appointed in 1914 to 
plan the program of the Romance Sectional meetings for 
1916, 1917, and 1918, stated that the program for 1916, 
as printed, constituted the first portion of the committee's 
report. The committee further recommended the adop- 
tion of a definit policy for future meetings, whereby prob- 
lems of the second, third, and fourth undergraduate, as 
wel as those incident to graduate study, shud be discust in 
sequence. Whenever definit results are obtaind, they shal 
be publisht in the Modem Language Journal as the expres- 
sion of this section. While other topics ar not necessarily 
to be excluded from the programs whenever any special 
need arises, yet in the main this definit policy shud be 
folloed, if progress is to be made. 

On motion of Professor Nitze the report was adopted, 
and on motion of Professor Kenneth McKenzie the com- 
mittee was continued. The reading of papers was then 
begun. 

19. " Preparation for College Work in Languages : A 
Comparison of Conditions in the East and in the Middle 
West." By Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

[In the East, the preparatory schools and the High Schools adapt 
their programs to meet the college requirements. The result is that 
language work begins erly, and the students enter college with several 
years of preparation in modern languages, and often with a knoledg 
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of Latin. In the West, more students enter college without having 
studied any foren language; consequently, the elementary classes ar 
very large, and fewer students reach the stage where they can do 
advanced work. The speaker urged the requirement by all colleges 
and universities of at least one modern foren language for entrance, 
and two for graduation.] 

This paper was discust by Professors G. D. Morris and 
E. P. Jameson. 

20. " The Direct Method : Summary of the Eesults in 
a Questionnaire Addrest to One Hundred and Forty Mem- 
bers of the Modern Language Association." By Professor 
Mark Skidmore, of the University of Kansas. 

[The paper shoed the existence of a growing demand for a greater 
use of the spoken language in the classroom, and a possible accept- 
ance of the direct method by all teachers, if understood in the sense 
of a progressiv eclecticism.] 

This paper was discust by Professors E. W. Olmsted, 
H. A. Smith, A. Coleman, W. A. Nitze, and J. D. Fitz- 
Gerald. 

21. " Practical Foneties in Elementary French." By 

Professor A. Coleman, of the University of Chicago. 

[Pronunciation is most eflfectivly taught by imitation plus simple 
but accurate fysiological analysis of the formation of the sounds. 
Each sound in the vowel triangle is demonstrated and practist in its 
relation to the others. The more difficult consonants ar constantly 
contrasted with the sounds of English. Three class periods suffice to 
present the essentials, which ar developt and reviewd thruout the 
year. Ponetic symbols ar helpful.] 

22. "A Standard Course for First- Year College 

French." By Professor Barry Cerf, of the University of 

Wisconsin. 

[To meet the needs of the present-day student, language shud be 
taught in such a way as to make the most of its disciplinary value; 
intensiv translation rather than extensiv; application of a few 
selected grammatical principles in composition and oral drill; knol- 
edg of a fonetic alfabet and rules governing pronunciation. Wher- 
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ever possible, sections shud be divided on the basis of attainment; 
attention given to the best students with a view to passing them 
directly from the first to the third year.] 

This paper was discust by Professors Eugenie Galloo, 
A. Coleman, H. A. Smith, E. W. Olmsted, and Mr. H. E. 
Atwood. 

23. " A Standard Course for First-Tear Spanish." 

By Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, of the University of 

Illinois. 

[The uneven preparation of students in the West makes standard- 
ization difficult. Two standard courses ar already publisht in this 
cuntry; the course outlined by the College Entrance Board, and the 
course for the California schools entitled: "A Four Years' course in 
French and Spanish for Secondary Schools." The speaker recom- 
mended that a trial be made in the Middle West of one of these 
courses rather than that another new course be laid out. The teach- 
ing of Castilian was recommended.] 

This paper was diseust by Professors B. E. Young, 
Kenneth McKenzie, E. W. Olmsted, and H. A. Smith. 

Professor B. E. Young moved that the meeting recom- 
mend that Castilian be adopted as the standard pronuncia- 
tion of Spanish. Upon a statement from Professor Ken- 
neth McKenzie that a questionnaire on this subject was 
being circulated, the motion was withdrawn, with the 
request that the subject be brought up at the next meeting. 

Professor E. W. Olmsted moved that three committees, 
of from three to five members, be appointed by the Chair- 
man to prepare and submit at the meeting in 1917 stan- 
dard courses for first year college courses in French, Ita- 
lian, and Spanish. Professor H. A. Smith moved the fol- 
loing amendment: That, for the subject of French, the 
committee be instructed to present the report in form for 
publication. The amendment and the original motion 
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wer both carried. The Chairman appointed the foUoing 
committees : 

For French : Professors A. Coleman, Barry Cerf, Mark 
Skidmore. 

For ItaHan: Professors A. Marinoni, E. H. Wilkins, 
and Miss Ruth Shepard Phelps. 

For Spanish: Professors John D. Fitz-Gerald, E. W. 
Olmsted, Arthur L. Owen. 

The members of the Association and their guests wer 
entertaind Thursday evening at nine o'clock by the two 
universities at a smoker in the grillroom of the Fort Dear- 
born Hotel. The ladies wer invited. Professor T. A. 
Jenkins pusht the tide of eloquence along, while Profes- 
sor J. T. Hatfield led the choir. Among the speakers wer 
Professors J. F. Royster ; Tom Peete Cross, Henri David, 
and Philip Schuyler Allen, of the University of Chicago. 
A special offering was a " Hans Sachs playlet " by Pro- 
fessors Ernst Feise and Bayard Quincy Morgan, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and Arthur M. Charles, of Earl- 
ham College. 

FOURTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 

The session began at 9.30 a. m., in Booth Hall, North- 
western University Law Bilding. 

The Secretary presented the report of the Executiv 
Committee. Approval of the articles of agreement with 
the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast was re- 
commended. The report presented the necessity of in- 
creasing membership, in view of the increasing expense of 
our Publications, and urged immediate activity thruout the 
Central Division. The Committee recommended setting 
aside forty minutes for discussion of ways and means of 
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improving the caracter of the programs of meetings and 
increasing the general interest. Upon motion, the Secre- 
tary cast the ballot of the Division for the report. 

The Chairman declared the meeting open for forty min- 
utes for discussion of methods of improving the program. 
Speakers wer limited to five minutes each. The folloing 
members participated in the debate: Professors F. G. 
Hubbard, Ilohlfeld, Morgan, Smith, and Goodnight, of 
University of Wisconsin; McKenzie, Oliver, and Carna- 
han, of the University of Illinois ; Jenkins, Cutting, ISTitze, 
and Wilkins, of University of Chicago; W. W. Florer, 
of the University of Michigan; E. P. Baillot, George 0. 
Curme, and Arthur C. L. Brown, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Mims and Young of Vanderbilt University; J. 
M. Thomas, of University of Minnesota; Louise Pound, 
of University of Nebraska ; Guide H. Stempel, of Indiana 
University. 

Expressions for and against change in the caracter of 
the program wer fairly balanced. Suggestions wer offerd 
as felloes : 

By Professor Jenkins: That the colloquium of the program of 
1914 be made a permanent feature. 

By Professor Cutting: That economy of time might be effected by 
presenting short abstracts of papers of less general interest. 

By Professor Nitze: That one session be devoted to a program con- 
sisting of three or four subjects of general interest presented by 
members doing special work in certain lines. 

By Professor Morgan: That the program consist of fewer papers 
by more representativ men. 

By Professor Smith: A motion that one session be devoted to three 
sectional programs carrying the more technical papers in English, 
German, and Romance Languages. 

The motion of Professor Smith was adopted, with the 
folloing amendment proposed by Professor Hohlfeld: 
That the Executiv Committee, moreover, take under advisement 
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the general question of the caracter and arrangement of the annual 
programs of meetings and report thereon at the next meeting of the 
Division. 

Professor Carl Schlenker, Chairman of the committee 
on the modern language scolarship society, asked for more 
time for consideration and the committee was continued 
until 1917. 

The Committee on time and place of the next meeting 
reported, thru Professor Karl Young, Chairman, in favor 
of accepting the invitation of the University of Wisconsin 
to meet at Madison. The report of the committee was 
accepted. The dates wer left to the Executiv Committee. 

On behalf of the nominating committee Professor Hohl- 
feld presented the folloing nominations : 

Chairman: Professor Thomas Edward Oliver, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Secretary: Professor Bert Edward Young, Vanderbilt 
University. 

Executiv Committee: Professors Read Baskervill, of the 
University of Chicago, Eduard Prokosch, of the University 
of Texas, Everett Ward Olmsted, of the University of 
Minnesota, and the Chairman and Secretary ex officio. 

On motion of Professor Jenkins, the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the Association for the report, 
and these persons wer declared unanimusly elected to 
their several offices for the year 1917. 

On motion, the nominees for honorary membership. 
Professor Michele Barbi and Alfred W. Pollard, Esq., wer 
unanimusly indorst by the Division. 

Professor James Taft Hatfield presented a petition to 
the Honorable the Secretary of State of the United States 
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of America, requesting the Department of State to use 
its frendly offices toward securing the unimpeded freedom 
of importation of foren printed works for scientific and 
educational purposes. This petition was indorst. 

Professor E. H. Wilkins moved that the representation 
of the Association upon the Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Nomenclature be continued; and the motion was 
unanimusly adopted. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 

24. " A Problem in the Interpretation of Dante." 
Bj Professor Kenneth McKenzie, University of Illinois. 

[A discussion of different systems of interpreting the first canto 
of the Inferno in relation to the rest of the Divina Commedia. Is 
it justifiable to assume consistency of method in all parts of the 
poem and to make all Dante's works conform to a single symbolic 
system? — Fifteen minutes.] 

25. " Concerning the Eitings of the Jena Burschen- 

schafter and American Pysician, Eobert Wesselhoeft." 

By Professor Starr Willard Cutting, of the University of 

Chicago. 

[Robert Wesselhoeft, one of the influential members of the erliest 
German Burschenschaft, founded at Jena in 1815, came to America 
in 1840 and aehievd a national reputation as a fysician between that 
time and his deth in Germany in 1851. This paper discust the occa- 
sion, the polemic tendency, the style, and the historical significance 
of his German and English publications. — Fifteen minutes.] 

26. " The Wonder-flower That Came to St. Brendan." 
By Professor Arthur C. L. Brown, of N'orthwestern Uni- 
versity. 

[The Brendan legend ordinarily begins with either a wonder navi- 
gator or a marvelus book prolog. Recently a version has been dis- 
coverd with a wonder-flower prolog. From Proserpine's abduction 
by Dis to the ballad of Hind Etin the story of the wonder-flower is 
scatterd over the erth. What is the origin of the wonder-flower in 
this new prolog? — Fifteen minutes.] 
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27. "Hints of the Social Drama of Dumas fils and 

Augier in the Plays of Scribe." By Professor Charles 

Edmund Young, of Beloit College. 

[Dumas fils is commonly considerd the creator of the social drama, 
or piece d these, so popular in France since 1850. The purpose of 
this paper was not to attempt to discredit this view, but to sho that 
certain plays of Scribe contain material that foreshadoes this type 
of play. — Ten minutes.] 

In the unavoidable absence of the reader, an outline of 
his paper was given by the Secretary. 

28. " Lessing's Feeling for Classic Rhythm." By 
Professor James Taft Hatfield, of l^orthwestern Univer- 
sity. 

[An investigation of Lessing's utterances in regard to ancient 
meters shoes that his comprehension of them was conventional and 
limited. — Fifteen minutes.} 

The members of the Division and their frends wer en- 
tertaind at luncheon at twelv o'clock by Northwestern 
University in the same bilding. 

FIFTH SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29 

Booth Hall, Northwestern University Law Bilding 

The Division was cald to order at 2 p. m. 

Lists of the special committees appointed by the sections 
of English and of Romance Languages wer red. 

Professor Mims, Chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, presented the folloing resolutions, which wer 
unanimusly adopted by a rising vote: 

Renolvd, That the members of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association desire to express their appreciation of the hos- 
pitality of their colleags of the University of Chicago and North- 
western University. Especially ar we grateful to the local com- 
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mittees on arrangements for their foresight in planning every detail 
of the meeting. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 

29. "Notes on Some Plays of Shakespeare in the 

Light of Their Cronology." By Professor Eobert Adger 

Law, of the University of Texas. 

[Difficuties encounterd in the analysis of Romeo and Juliet, The 
Winter's Tale, and certain erlier comedies wer explaind in part by 
comparison with other works of Shakespeare composed about the 
same time and treating similar themes. — Fifteen minutes.} 

30. "Emilia Oalotti in Goethe's Werther." By Pro- 
fessor Ernst Feise, of the University of Wisconsin. 

["Emilia Galotti lag auf dem Pulte aufgeschlagen " (Werther). 
This passage is according to commentators of Goethe's Werther 
taken over, without apparent reason, from Kestner's report on the 
deth of young Jerusalem. The fact seems all the more surprising 
since Goethe declared in a letter to Herder : " Emilia Galotti ist 
auch nur gedacht . . . darum bin ich dem Sttick nicht gut." This 
paper attempted to prove a deeper relation between the problems of 
Emilia Galotti and Werther. — Ten minutes.'] 

The paper was discust by Professors Curme and Cut- 
ting. 

31. " Voltaire and Optimism." By Professor A. 

Coleman, of the University of Chicago. 

[It is generally held that Voltaire's views on optimism, largely 
influenced by Pope, underwent a pronounced change about 1755. 
It is desirable to determin what presuppositions lie behind his opin- 
ions on this subject, both before and after this date. — Fifteen min- 
utes.] 

32. " The Place of Boissy's Frangais a Londres in the 
Development of French Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury." By Professor C. F. Zeek, Jr., of Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Texas. 

[Before the Francais d, Londres (1727), the English wer hardly 
known in French literature. Voltaire's Lettrea anglaises appeard 
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only 1734; PrCvost's Le Pour et Oontre, 1732-40; Destouches's Seines 
anglaises, 1745. While Muralt's Lettres sur les Anglais et les 
Fransais did appear two years erlier ( 1725 ) , his influence was lim- 
ited, as he was a Protestant and rote only letters. Le Francais d 
Londres was first to treat English sympathetically; often playd at 
Comgdie Francaise until 1790. This sympathy for the English soon 
developt into activ admiration on the part of comic riters, and this 
in turn was a factor in the development of the esprit philosophique 
on the stage.-^Ttoelv minutes.] 

The paper was discust by Professors J. L. Borgerhoff, 
of Western Reserve University, T. E. Oliver, and B. E. 
Young. 

33. "Ziele nnd Aufgaben der neuhochdeutsclien 
Sprachforschung." By Professor Ernst Voss, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

[The chief aim of the linguistic investigations in modern high 
German to determin the factors at work in the formation and de- 
velopment of the modern literary language from the fifteenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century; a review of the work accomplisht, 
the methods employd, and the problems to be solvd, and an appeal 
to younger American Germanists to help in their solution, so that at 
last the history and grammar of this important period may be ritten. 
— Fifteen minutes.'] 

The paper was discust by Professor Cutting. 

34. " The Development of Shelley's Views on Eeli- 
gion between 1813 and 1818." By Professor S. F. Gin- 
gerich, of the University of Michigan. 

[The period between 1813 and 1818, from the riting of Queen Mob 
to the riting of the first act of Prometheus Unbound, witnest not 
only the expansion of Shelley's literary powers from juvenility to 
complete maturity, but also a development of his spiritual and re- 
ligius nature, markt chiefly by a change from destructiv to construc- 
tiv views. Evidence of this development in his letters, poems, and 
other documents of the period. — Fifteen minutes.] 

35. " The Eelation between the Plays of Benavente 
and His Dramatic Criticism." By Dr. John Van Home, 
of the State University of Iowa. 
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[The development of Benavente's dramatic career from his erly 
plays of aristocratic society, thru his political and problem dramas, 
to the more moral productions of recent years, was illustrated by 
references from his periodical ritings. — Twelv minutes.] 

The paper was discust by Professor E. W. Olmsted. 

36. "A New Viewpoint of Grillparzer's Das goldene 
Vliess." By Dr. Heinrich 0. Keidel, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

[Grillparzer's two aims: (1) To sho the contrast between civiliza- 
tion (Jason) and barbarism (Medea) ; (2) to take from Kindermord 
the traditional shock. The critics unanimusly take Medea's part, 
but the halo they bestow on her is undeservd. Jason's action was 
inevitable because of his nature and situation; his morality was 
sheer self-preservation. Medea acts in stubbornness and petty ego- 
tism. The critics' siding with this barbarus woman seems unmo- 
tivated. — Fifteen minutes.] 

The Central Division adjurnd at 5 p. m. 



PAPERS RED BY TITLE BEFORE THE CENTRAL DIVISION 

37. " On the Present State of the Locus Question." By Professor 
Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, of the University of Chicago. 

[Nearly every Romance scolar of prominence has delt with the 
French development of Latin locus. The problem is triple: Why is 
the post-tonic retaind? What is the relation of lieu to iluecf Why 
did lieu part company with feu and jeuf Reworking a paper pre- 
sented to this Association in 1894 (see Whitney Memorial Volume, 
p. 117), an explanation is attempted on the basis of a comparison 
with the 0. Fr. forms of Lat. caecus and sequit, ascribing the resolu- 
tion of gu to u as conditioned upon the presence of the s of flexion.] 

38. " Berthold von Chiemsee and the Pre-Lutheran Bibles." By 
Professor William F. Luebke, of the State University of Iowa. 

[The numerus Scriptural passages in Tewtsche Theologey (1528) 
sho little resembance to the pre-Lutheran Bibes. Berthold appar- 
ently made his own translations, but certain agreements with the 
group Z — Oa (Zainer, ca. 1475 to Silvanus Otmar, 1518) lead us to 
assume that Berthold had in his possession one of these Bibles, but 
that he did not consult in it writing his Tewtsche Theologey.] 
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